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MARY and HERBERT KNAPP 


Tradition and Change in 
American Playground Language 


THE TRADITIONAL CHARACTER Of children’s playground language is well known. 
Iona and Peter Opie have recorded many examples of rhymes and sayings that 
have been chanted on British playgrounds for generations. American children, 
too, have preserved certain traditions. Versions of ““Eeny, Meeny, Miny, Mo,” the 
counting-out rhyme reported as apparently “the favourite among American chil- 
dren’’* in 1888, are still heard on American playgrounds today. 

According to the Opies such conservatism is most notable in Britain in the 
language with which children “regulate their relationships with each other.”’ Fur- 
thermore, language that endures tends to be regional in distribution, unlike 
faddish rhymes and crazes, which spread quickly throughout the country and gen- 
erally enjoy a relatively short life span.* 

American playground language can be divided, though not very precisely, along 
similar lines. American children, too, have their fads and topical rhymes and say- 
ings that frequently pass in and out of the playground culture very quickly. These 
rhymes and sayings are sometimes based on popular songs, advertising slogans, or 
personalities in the news. In 1936, some American children were fond of chant- 
ing: 


Roosevelt’s at the front door 
Talking to a lady, 

Landon’s in the high chair 

Crying like a baby. (Connecticut) 


One could, of course, put Landon at the front door if one preferred. Four years 
later ‘“Willkie’”’ replaced “Landon,” but today the rhyme remains only in the mem- 
ories of the adults who used to say it. 

We have found, however, that in the United States some enduring playground 
terms are fairly national rather than regional in distribution. We shall discuss truce 


1 Jona and Peter Opie, The Lore and Language of Schoolchildren (Oxford, 1959). 

2 Henry Carrington Bolton, The Counting-Out Rhymes of Children, Their Antiquity, Origins, 
and Wide Distribution (1888; rpt. Detroit, 1969), 46. 

3 Opie, The Lore, 14-15. 
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terms, the terminology of a tag game used for scapegoating, and the terminology of 
the ceremony that follows the accidental expression of the same word by different 
children at the same time. The terms in current use in these three areas seem to 
have become popular on a national scale during this century, but they are all parts 
of the regulatory language of the playground and are not fads. Echoes of tradi- 
tional British playground language, which we assume were once numerous on 
American playgrounds, are relatively rare in the material we collected. However, 
current American playground language has been influenced by at least one ex- 
ample of twentieth-century British military slang. 

Our study was begun in the spring of 1971 when we collected rhymes and say- 
ings used by 351 fifth graders in Monroe County, Indiana, by means of interviews 
and a written questionnaire. We limited our investigation mainly to truce terms, 
various kinds of taunts, replies to taunts, and counting-out rhymes. We also inter- 
viewed young adults and adults in Monroe County and have since supplemented 
the original investigation by interviewing and administering the questionnaire 
to high school and college students and adults in the Canal Zone, asking them to 
recall what they said and did in their childhoods. The Canal Zone informants, both 
civilian and military, attended elementary schools in widely scattered areas of the 
United States, in American schools overseas, and in the Canal Zone. The dates we 
cite indicate the year the informant attended fifth grade. All the schools repre- 
sented in our study were predominantly white. 

In investigating truce terms in use in Monroe County, we found very little 
variation. Of the 351 fifth grade students who responded to our question calling 
for their truce term, 265 reported one of the following: “Time Out” (132), 
“Times” (100), ‘“Time’’(20), “I’ve got Times’ (8), ‘Times Out” (5). Only 
five children reported what appear to be traditional terms: ‘Kings’ (2), “I’ve 
got Kings X” (1), ‘‘Black-outs’’ (1), and “Queens” (1). The child reporting 
“Queens” and one child reporting ‘Kings’ listed these expressions as alternatives 
to ‘“Times”’ in the first instance and ‘“Times Out’ in the second. One child reported 
“Times X.” The remaining expressions were not codified terms but expressions 
like “Stop,” “I’m tired,” or “Hold it’’-—-which we did not regard as true truce 
terms. 

That we found a great deal of uniformity in the use of truce terms is not sur- 
prising. To be functional a truce term must be understood and honored by most 
of the children playing together. Subsequent investigation suggests that the terms 
favored by Monroe County schoolchildren may be popular in many areas of the 
United States and in American schools abroad. They are currently popular with 
elementary school children in the Canal Zone, and seventy-five of the eighty-two 
older students whom we questioned reported using ““Time Out” or one of its var- 
iants in widely scattered elementary schools during the sixties. Twenty-eight re- 
ported saying ‘““Time Out” (Arkansas, California, Florida, Indiana, Maryland, 
Nebraska, New Jersey, New Mexico, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, 
Texas, Utah, Virginia, the Dominican Republic, Ecuador, and Okinawa) ; eleven 
reported ‘“Time” (California, Colorado, Florida, Indiana, New Mexico, New 
York, Texas, Okinawa, Panama) ; thirty-three reported ‘“Times”’ (Alaska, Califor- 
nia, Colorado, District of Columbia, Florida, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, 
Louisiana, Michigan, New York, Ohio, Tennessee, Texas, Washington, England, 
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France, Germany, Italy, Okinawa, Peru, and the Philippines); two reported 
“Times Out’’ (Oklahoma and Texas) ; two reported “‘I call Time” (Colorado and 
Louisiana) ; and one, “I call Times” (Virginia). These figures do not include stu- 
dents who attended elementary school in the Canal Zone, where the use of ‘“Times” 
and “Time Out”’ during the sixties seems to have been universal. 

Four of the above respondents reported “Kings X”’ as a possible alternative 
term (Illinois, Indiana, Washington); one reported ‘“‘Kings’’ or ““Queens’’ as al- 
ternative to “Time Out’’ (Texas). Only seven persons who attended elementary 
school in the sixties reported as their only truce term something different from 
“Time Out,” ‘Times Out,” “I call Time,” or ‘I call Times.’ These terms were 
“Pax” (Indiana), ‘Safe’? (Indiana), ‘“Truce’’ (Alabama), “Base” (Alabama), 
“Home Base’ (Pennsylvania), ‘Freeze’ (Alabama). The earliest report we 
have of “Time Out” is from an informant who attended fifth grade in 1935 in 
Maryland; ‘“Time Out’’ was also reported as having been said in Kansas in 1936. 
“Times’’ was reported in use in South Carolina in 1935. 

Other informants attending elementary school in the thirties reported “Kings 
X”’ (California, Indiana, Illinois, lowa, Kansas, and North Dakota) and ‘‘Kings”’ 
(Colorado). “Kings X”’ has apparently been a popular term in many parts of the 
United States and may still be popular in some areas. W. L. McAtee reported that 
it was well known in Grant County, Indiana, in the 1890s and that he had seen 
records of its use in Alabama, Arkansas, Kansas, Louisiana, Missouri, Nebraska, 
and Ohio.* Margaret Sweeney in Fact, Fiction, and Folklore of Southern Indtana 
reported saying “Kings X”’ while playing hide-and-seek in Jeffersonville during 
the early years of this century.° One of our informants recalled “Kings X” in 
Texas in 1904; another, in Indiana (Monroe County) in 1909; another, in Mis- 
souri in 1915; three informants recalled using it in Kansas in 1910, 1914, and 
1918; and three more remembered using it in Indiana in the twenties. Reports 
from the thirties are noted above. 

While we have one report of ‘Time’ from Minnesota in the forties, “Kings 
X” was the favored term of seven other informants who attended elementary 
school in that decade. They reported its usage in Alabama, Florida, Kansas, Mich- 
igan, Missouri, and New York. Six persons who attended elementary school in 
the fifties reported saying ‘‘Kings X”’ (Florida, Kansas, New Mexico, Texas, and 
Washington). Four reported ‘Time Out” (Indiana and Germany); one reported 
‘Freeze’ (Indiana). 

Two traditional British terms listed in the Opies’ work were reported from the 
fifties. They were “Exes,” from a private Catholic school in the Canal Zone, and 
“Finns,” from Mount Vernon, New York. The informant from New York ex- 
pressed amazement that terms other than “Finns” existed. The Opies reported 
~Finns”’ in Britain only from Guernsey.° 

Scholarly speculation about the origin of the term ‘Kings X” goes back at least 
to 1889, when F. C. Woodward, writing in Modern Lan guage Notes, suggested 
that ‘King’s cruse,” a truce term in use in the United States in the eighties, was 
actually a mispronunciation of “King’s truce,” which was also sometimes mis- 


*W.L. McAtee, American Notes and Queries, 8 (1948), 73. 
° Margaret Sweeney, Fact, Fiction, and Folklore of Southern Indiana (New York, 1967), 255. 
8 Opie, The Lore, 151. 
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pronounced “King’s ’scuse” (King’s excuse), and that this gave rise to the ex- 
pression “King’s ex’’ (a shortened form of “‘excuse”’). Woodward noted that 
“King’s truce,” the form from which he assumed both ‘‘King’s cruse’’ and “King’s 
ex’’ were derived, was found in Thomas Dekker’s The Honest Whore, Part One 
(II,1), which appeared in 1604.’ The term is used in the play to halt a quarrel. 

A few years later, in 1896, John P. Fruit also suggested that “Kings X’’ was an 
abbreviation of “Kings excuse’’: “In playing base, when a boy falls down, to keep 
from being caught he says, ‘Kings ex.’ ’’® Whether ‘‘Kings ex” as used at that 
time in Kentucky was part of the vocabulary of a specific game called “Base’”’ or 
was a more general truce term is not clear. A game called ‘‘King’s Base”’ is de- 
scribed in The Hoosier Schoolboy,® but the terms used in the game are not men- 
tioned. ‘‘King’s Base” is not reported in Children’s Games in Street and Play- 
ground by the Opies or in Brewster’s American Non-Singing Games." 

It would seem that ‘Kings X’’ is a traditional British term, but, although the 
Opies reported over fifty truce terms in use in Britain, they did not report “Kings 
X,’’ nor did they report ‘‘Kings Cruse’ or “Kings Truce.” They did report 
“Kings,” “Crosses,” ‘‘Exes,’’ “Cruces,” ““Cruce,” and “Truce.” The first two 
terms were found in an area roughly corresponding to the Danish settlements on 
the east side of England. “‘Exes’’ was largely restricted to two cities in that same 
area, “Cruces” and ‘‘Cruce’”’ were found between Oxford and Gloucester. “Truce”’ 
was confined to an area in north Wales.™ 

It is possible, of course, that ‘Kings X’’ was in use at one time in Britain and, 
after being imported to America, disappeared at a later date in its homeland. Or 
“Kings X” may have developed, as Woodward suggested, from ‘Kings Truce.” 
What seems as likely is that the users of the terms “Kings” and ‘‘Exes”’ settled in 
the same geographical area in the United States and that “Kings X’’ developed 
through a process of compounding and shortening. “Kings Cruse,” also once pop- 
ular in parts of the United States, might be accounted for in a similar manner. 

The more recent expressions, ‘Time Out’ and “Time,” are clearly related to 
the practice of calling for intermission in timed sports and apparently came into 
the language with the popularization of organized or timed sports, eventually be- 
ing applied, along with the related form ‘“Times,” to all games—both formal and 
informal—timed and untimed. The OED records the use of the expression “‘to call 
time’ in 1812 in connection with boxing. The same expression is noted by Craigie 
and Hulbert in their Dictionary of American English in connection with the sport 
of baseball in 1878. It seems probable that the introduction of timed games in the 
elementary curriculum (by adults) and the advent of timed television sports have 
contributed to the extensive use of these terms on American playgrounds. Our re- 
search suggests that these expressions have achieved widespread popularity on the 
playground in the last twenty years and are supplanting such traditional terms as 
“Kings X,”’ the most widely reported truce term in our study before 1950. 

The expressions ‘“Times’’ and “Times Out,” while apparently related to “Time” 


7 F. C. Woodward, ‘King’s Cruse,” Modern Language Notes, 4 (1889), 121-122. 

8 John P. Fruit, ‘Kentucky Words and Phrases,” Dialect Notes, 1 (1896), 65. 

9 Edward Eggleston, The Hoosier Schoolboy (New York, 1898), 165. 

10Jona and Peter Opie, Children’s Games in Street and Playground (Oxford, 1969); Paul G. 
Brewster, American Nonsinging Games (Norman, Oklahoma, 1953). 

11 Opie, The Lore, 145-153. 
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and “Time Out,” are curious because of the ‘‘s’’ ending. We suggest that perhaps 
these forms have been influenced by the older forms “Kings” or “Kings X,”’ 
both in the addition of the “‘s” and in the crossing of fingers, which is gener- 
ally reported as accompanying the shouting of ‘Kings’ and ‘Kings X,” and 
which frequently, though not always, is also reported by children as accompanying 
the shouting of ‘“Times.’’ Two children reported using the official referee’s hand 
signal with ‘“Time Out” or “Time,” but others who reported using ‘“Times”’ indi- 
cated that they frequently crossed their fingers while doing so. Moreover, inform- 
ants told us that, in addition to ‘‘I call Time,”’ the expression “I’ve got Times”’ is 
common usage. This expression parallels ‘I’ve got Kings (X),’’ which we recall 
was a common variant of ‘Kings (X)” in our childhoods. The one report of 
“Times X”’ in Monroe County also lends support to the idea that ““Times’” and 
“Times Out”’ illustrate how children’s playground language responds to current 
adult usage while retaining vestiges of former traditional forms. 

A second instance of an enduring, fairly national playground term is ‘‘Cooties,” 
which is both the name of a tag game and part of the game’s terminology. Often 
this game pits the sexes against each other. However, it seems more common for 
an individual “cootie carrier’’ to be designated. The game may be played more or 
less in the spirit of fun, but it is often a means of scapegoating. A child who is 
habitually referred to as “having cooties’ is likely to be the poorest, dirtiest, most 
psychologically troubled child in the classroom. 

“Cooties” are usually spread by hand. After accidentally brushing against some- 
one whom one dislikes, one wipes one’s hand on the shoulder of an unsuspecting 
third party and shouts, ‘‘You’ve got ’s cooties,”” whereupon everyone standing 
nearby runs away in order to avoid the “‘cootie carrier.” The child who passes on 
the “cooties” may protect himself by shouting, ‘‘No gives back,” or by giving him- 
self a “cootie shot,” which inoculates him. The original source of the infection 
does not participate in the ensuing tag game, though he hears his name shouted 
repeatedly if the game is played outdoors. It is also played in the classroom. One 
informant said “‘Cooties’’ was played ‘‘especially in class.’’ A child asks to sharpen 
his pencil or is asked to go to the board; along the way he “‘gives someone cooties.”” 
Less frequently, “‘cooties’’ are passed on by showering a child with bits of wadded 
paper that are exploded from an envelope made from a sheet of notebook paper 
and folded in such a way that it can be pulled apart easily. 

At one school in the Canal Zone, students reported that in the early sixties 
they had a “‘Cootie Queen” who reigned year after year. As she approached, a 
child would shout, ‘““Watch out! Here comes the Cootie Queen!”’ Children nearby 
would cross their fingers and, if the Queen were walking on the sidewalk, leap 
onto the grass. A child standing on the same kind of surface that the Queen stood 
on would get her “‘cooties.’’ The word “Queen’’ was also reported from a school 
in Georgia. There, however, the game was girls against boys, initiated by the 
girls and played in the vicinity of the jungle gym. Fleeing boys would shout, 
“Queen of the kissing cooties!’’ In a New Hampshire school, the boys had the 
“cooties”’ and chased the girls.” 

“Cooties’’ seems to be one of the more popular playground games in Monroe 


12 Joyce Maynard, “An 18-Year-Old Looks Back on Life,” The New York Times Magazine, 23 
April 1972, p. 79. 
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County. In response to the question, “Do the children in your school say ‘cooties’?”’ 
302 students replied “Yes’’; only 36 “no.’’ (We replaced a less directive ques- 
tion about ‘‘Cooties’’ with the Yes/No question cited above because the orig- 
inal question sometimes elicited personal comment about the ‘‘cootie carrier,” and 
we did not want our respondents to interpret our interest as approval.) Students 
volunteered such comments as ‘Boy, do they!”’ and “Yes, definitely.” Some chil- 
dren seemed a little ashamed of the practice. In one classroom in which 17 chil- 
dren responded “Yes” and only three ‘‘No,” one child wrote, tactfully, “Some 
do, not many.” Three fifth grade respondents volunteered the information that 
‘“giving cooties” was restricted to grades one, two, and three. However, “‘cooties”’ 
were rife in a sixth grade class in the same school that one of these respondents 
attended. 

The game was also reported in the seventies from Kentucky and the Canal Zone. 
In the sixties, it was reported from Alabama, Alaska, Arkansas, California, Colo- 
tado, District of Columbia, Florida, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Louisiana, 
Maryland, Michigan, Nebraska, New Hampshire, North Carolina, New Jersey, 
New Mexico, New York, Ohio, Oklahoma, Tennessee, Texas, South Carolina, 
Virginia, Washington, and Wyoming; in the fifties, from Florida, Indiana, and 
New Mexico; in the forties, from Kansas, Missouri, and New Mexico; and, in the 
thirties, from Indiana. Almost all our informants who attended fifth grade in the 
fifties, sixties, and seventies recall ‘‘Cooties.”’ The percentage of affirmative replies 
declines in the forties and thirties. 

Touch games, which are apparently similar, are played in many parts of the 
world. However, the social function of these games may be different in each case. 
The Opies reported that in New Zealand a boy tagged by a girl might be taunted 
with the cry, ‘“You’ve got girl fleas.” In Valencia, a tag game was called “Tu portes 
Ia puse’’; in Massa, Italy, the game was called ‘“‘Peste.” The child who passed on 
the infection in Madagascar in 1883 was known as a leper.'* (American school- 
children in our study defined “‘cooties” as ‘‘boys’’’ or “‘girls’ germs,” as ‘‘a contam- 
inated bug,” and as ‘‘something that kills you.” ) The Opies listed twenty-six dif- 
ferent names for this type of game in Britain: ‘‘Lurgy,” ‘““Minge,” ‘‘Germ,” “The 
Plague,” ‘‘Fever,’’ ““The Poo,” “Poisonous Fungi,” ‘““Lodgers,” and so on, but not 
‘“Cooties.’’14 

While “Cooties’’ has not been reported from Britain, the word itself was once 
British military slang. It has survived as part of the active vocabulary of American 
schoolchildren long after it dropped out of the active vocabulary of the American 
adults who must have transmitted it to the United States. Partridge suggested that 
kutu was a common term for any kind of louse throughout Polynesia and that the 
word was picked up by the British navy.*° By 1915, the word had been passed on 
to the military. H. L. Mencken reported that ‘‘cooties’” was one of the few words 
that the soldiers of the A.E.F. borrowed from the British army during World 
War One.'® Apparently ‘‘Cooties’’ started to become part of the American play- 
ground culture in the years following that war. Four informants who attended ele- 

13 Opie, Children’s Games, 77. 

14 Ibid., 75-77. 

15 Eric Partridge, A Dictionary of Slang and Unconventional English (New York, 1961), vol. 


t (2 vols.in 1x). 
16 H. L. Mencken, The American Language, 4th ed. (New York, 1936), 573. 
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mentary schools in Texas, Missouri, and Kansas between 1900 and 1920 were 
questioned about “‘Cooties.’”’ None recalled such a game, though they remembered 
many others. Negative responses do not, of course, indicate that ‘‘Cooties’’ was not 
played in the United States during the early part of this century, but we have no 
evidence that it was. 

“Jinks” is our third example of an apparently enduring, fairly national play- 
ground term. Children shout ‘‘Jinks!”’ to begin the ceremony that follows after 
they say the same word at the same time. The Opies report ceremonies that mark 
this coincidence from many parts of Europe, from Egypt, and from Bolivia.’ In- 
formants in Panama report that they pinch each other and say, “I don’t want to die 
with you,” or “I'll baptize your first child.”’ 

The most popular response at the present time in the United States seems to 
have three parts: (1) both children shout “Jinks,” (2) both begin counting to ten, 
(3) the winner shouts ‘Owe me a coke!’’ No one takes this debt seriously; there 
are often other consequences, however. The winner may have license to pinch or 
hit the loser. The loser must be hit on the shoulder, and the winner must, in some 
schools, wipe off the hits. If he forgets to do so, the loser acquires the right to hit 
the winner. Sometimes the loser may not speak until someone calls his name. This 
prohibition is sometimes suspended if class resumes before the loser’s name is 
called. After class, the prohibition may be reinstituted by a child who particularly 
enjoys obeying rules. 

Sometimes, parts two and three of this contest occur in reverse order. When this 
happens, a child is not required to stop counting at ten but may continue until the 
loser, who may feel hopelessly behind or overwhelmed by his friend’s personality, 
admits to having lost by shouting “Stops.” The number that the winner reaches in- 
dicates the number of cokes that he is owed or the hits to which he is entitled. A 
variation calls for the quickest child to make an ‘‘X”’ on his friend’s shoulder after 
shouting “Jinks” and to count until his friend wipes off the ‘‘X.” In different lo- 
calities, any of the three parts of the ceremony may be omitted; sometimes two 
parts are omitted; sometimes only one. Even within a particular locality, usage is 
not always consistent. A clever child may ‘‘cheat’”’ by counting by twos or by mul- 
tiplying two times five. 

What appear to be substitutions are sometimes reported. In some Canal Zone 
schools in the sixties, the ceremony sometimes began with ‘‘Dixies’’ or ‘Copy Cat” 
instead of “Jinks.” Both of these terms were followed by parts two and three. Also 
reported in the Canal Zone were ‘‘Jinks, ten cent soda pop” and “Jinks, owe me a 
soda.” In the sixties, in Fort Wayne, Indiana, ‘““Diddies”’ was reported instead of 
“Jinks” and was followed by parts two and three; in Memphis, “Doubles” fol- 
lowed by part two was reported. In San Francisco, an informant said merely, 
~Cokes.”’ In Columbus, Ohio, some children kept shouting ‘‘Jinks’’ at each other 
until one of them was able to say it before the other. In 1971, Pinch, poke, you 
owe me a coke” was widely used in Smithville, Indiana. Further from what is ap- 
parently the archetype, “Jinks, Cokes, and Hamburgers’ was reported by a Ta- 
coma informant as her complete response in 1959. 

In Monroe County, 295 fifth graders were asked, ‘What do you say if you and 
a friend accidentally say the same word at the same time?’”’ One hundred thirty- 


17 Opie, The Lore, 312-313. 
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three referred to part one, the shout “Jinks,” with or without mentioning parts 
two and three, which they may have known; 26 mentioned parts two or three 
without mentioning ‘‘Jinks’’; 84 of the remaining 137 respondents wrote that 
they ‘‘laughed”’; 52 wrote a wide variety of replies, some of which may have been 
followed by parts two and three. However, most of the terms in this group were 
non-codified expressions, such as “I said it first’ and “Shut up.” 

While widely known in Monroe County, ‘‘Jinks’’ is not perhaps as established 
there as ‘“Times’’ or “Cooties.” Nationally, our information about “Jinks” indi- 
cates a similar pattern. One or more of the three parts of the “Jinks” ceremony is 
reported in the sixties from Alaska, Arizona, California, Colorado, District of 
Columbia, Florida, Georgia, Indiana, Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, Michigan, 
Missouri, Nebraska, New Mexico, New York, Ohio, Tennessee, Virginia, Wis- 
consin, Canal Zone, Germany, Japan, and Okinawa. We have reports from the 
fifties from Indiana, Texas, Washington, and a military dependents’ school in 
Germany. An informant from Bay, Arkansas, reported that in 1940 “Jinks” and 
“Bread and butter, friends forever’ were alternative responses. This is the earli- 
est report of “Jinks’’ that we have collected, and the only report from the forties. 

“Jinks” seems to have become widespread since 1940, but we do not know if its 
popularity at the present time is declining or increasing. It seems to have largely, 
though not completely, displaced the following ceremonial colloquy which was 
once widely known. After saying the same word at the same time, two children, 
without speaking, linked ‘‘pinkies,”’ and the first child said, ‘‘Needles’’; the sec- 
ond replied, ‘‘Pins.” The colloquy continued: 


Triplets Twins 

When a man marries His troubles begin. 
When a man dies His troubles end. 
What goes up the chimney ? Smoke. 


What comes down the chimney ? Santa Claus. 


Each child made a wish and the children pulled their linked pinkies apart. The 
above Missouri version from the forties is the longest that we have collected. The 
Opies reported undated versions from Pennsylvania, Missouri, and east Texas in 
which the common factor is 


What goes up the chimney ? Smoke. 
I hope this wish May never be broke.1® 


Similar versions beginning with the challenge, ““Needles,’”’ and the countersign, 
‘‘Pins,’’ were reported from Texas in 1904; New York in the twenties; Iowa, 
Kansas, North Dakota, and Maryland in the thirties; Kansas and Missouri in the 
forties; and Texas and Florida in the fifties. B. A. Botkin cited, ‘‘Needles and pins, 
needles and pins, / When a man gets married his trouble begins,”’ in 1947 as a 
New England children’s rhyme, but he did not associate it with wishing or with 
any particular occasion.*® 

Various combinations of “‘Jinks’’ and ‘‘Needles and pins’ were reported, 


18 Tbid., 312. 
19 B. A. Botkin, ed., A Treasury of New England Folklore, Stories, Ballads, and Traditions of the 
Yankee People (New York, 1947), 902-903. 
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though infrequently. A student said that in Indianapolis in the sixties the first 
child to say ‘Pins and needles’’ won, and the other child could not speak until 
someone said his name. A student from Anson, Maine, reported that in the middle 
sixties he shouted “Needles and thread, owe me a coke.” Some informants re- 
ported that they linked pinkies and made a silent wish after shouting “Jinks.” 
Linking little fingers and wishing in silence was also reported, as was simply shak- 
ing hands by linking little fingers. One informant blew on the linked pinkies be- 
fore wishing. Another shouted ‘Ditto’ before shaking hands by linking little 
fingers. 

Only one informant reported that she shouted authors’ names, although the 
Opies reported that this was a popular response in England and Europe, the au- 
thors’ names varying from nation to nation and from one locality to another.?° 
Our informant, who was in the fifth grade in Topeka, Kansas, in 1936, reported 
that the quickest child shouted, “Shakespeare,” and the other child replied, ‘““Long- 
fellow,” neatly tying together British and American literature. 

Some children shouted “Bread and butter” upon saying the same word at the 
same time in California during the thirties and in Missouri in 1915. ‘Bread and 
butter, friends forever’ was reported in use in Bay, Arkansas, in 1940. This cou- 
plet was accompanied by the practice of linking fingers and wishing. (A Farsi 
speaker tells us that, upon making up a quarrel with a friend, Iranian children will 
sometimes link pinkies and promise in a formulaic couplet to be friends until Judg- 
ment Day.) “Bread and butter’’ is also reported from one school in the Canal Zone 
during the sixties in connection with the simultaneous expression of the same 
word. The child who said “Bread and butter’”’ first acquired the right to hit the 
other child. However, in many parts of the country ‘‘Bread and butter” seems to 
have been reserved for occasions when two people who were walking together 
had to separate in order to walk on either side of an obstacle, such as a telephone 
pole. Such a separation was felt to be an influence and a prophecy. The friendship 
of the children involved could be protected if one or the other said, “Bread and 
butter.’’ The expression could be slipped quite casually into ordinary discourse. 

Less popular responses to the simultaneous expression of the same word in- 
clude the practice of knocking on wood; of linking pinkies and saying opposites, 
such as ‘‘Cat’’ / Dog’; of shouting ‘Padlock,’ “Pink-wish,” ‘“‘Slapjack,”’ ‘“Black- 
jack,” ‘‘Jiggers,”’ or “Black, black, no talks back. ”’ The latter seems to be a “spin- 
off” from the more common “Black, black, no tags (trades) back,” which is ut- 
tered on other occasions. 

The more widely reported ‘‘Jinks” seems to owe its popularity on American 
playgrounds to the unequal but complementary influence of several terms that have 
in the past been used by adults. “Jinks” is said to go back to at least 1670 when it 
was a piece of conjurer’s gibberish." It may have been derived from the Basque 
word for God, from which ‘Jingo’ may also have been derived. The OED noted 
that “Jingo’’ was used by conjurers to call for a thing to appear, as opposed to 
“Presto,”’ which bid it begone. About 1722, a conjurer’s spiel ended “‘jinko, jingo, 
Appear in the likeness of a priest.” “‘Jingo’’ acquired a now obsolete meaning as 
“an exclamation of surprise at the appearance of something.” It also became a mild 


20 Opie, The Lore, 311-313. 
21 Partridge, vol. 1. 
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oath, as did ‘‘Jing(s),’’ which has long been in common use in Scotland. Cer- 
tainly, in the context in which “‘Jinks’’ appears on the playground, it would seem 
to be a mild oath expressing surprise at the appearance of something. 

Typically children do not concern themselves with the etymology of “Jinks”; 
but, when asked about it, some older children identify “Jinks” with “Jinx,” a word 
that they have seen in print and that may be an Americanism. ‘‘Jinx’’ dates from 
about 1911 and means ‘‘a hoodoo” or ‘“‘to cast a spell.’’?? To be ‘‘jinksed’”’ on the 
playground and unable to speak until someone says your name resembles being 
under a spell. 

More suggestive is the fact that “high jinks’’ once referred to deciding by a 
throw of dice who should act some ludicrous role for the general amusement at 
drinking parties. Failure to adopt or maintain one’s role entailed a forfeit, which, 
according to Scott, in Guy Mannering (xxxvi), could consist of a contribution to 
“the reckoning.” Scott refers to “high jinks’” as an ‘‘ancient and now forgotten 
pastime,” which was played several ways. On contemporary playgrounds, the 
count to ten; the reference to owing a coke; the forfeit, involving a number of 
blows; and the occasional assumption on the part of the loser of the role of a mute 
for the general amusement may parallel the dicing, drinking, and performing 
associated with adult “high jinks.’’ The term “‘jinks’’ and “high jinks’’ were 
used to refer to activities at drinking parties in America during the late 1800s.” 
“By Jinks’ was also in use in America at that time as an expletive.** It is possi- 
ble that “Jinks” has been popular on some playgrounds for many years. 

The fact, however, that ‘‘Jinks’’ seems to have gained general currency on 
American playgrounds only since World War Two suggests a final tantalizing 
speculation. In 1937, perhaps earlier, ‘“‘to jink’”” was popular R.A.F. slang.”® It 
referred to a sudden turn and was also used as an alarm indicating a need to make 
a turn in order to escape the sudden appearance of anti-aircraft or interceptor fire. 
In 1941, ‘‘jinks’’ appeared in the Reader’s Digest as an example of “Air Lan- 
guage.’’*° The R.A.F. usage seems to have been known in the United States; and 
“Jiggers,” reported three times in Monroe County in place of the playground 
‘Jinks,’ is largely synonymous in some contexts in America with ‘‘Jink(s)”’ as 
used by the R.A.F.—for instance, ‘‘Jiggers! the cops!”” Of course, the fact that 
the popularity of ‘‘Jink(s)’’ among the members of the R.A.F. preceded by a 
short interval the widespread popularity of ‘‘Jinks’’ upon American playgrounds 
is not evidence of a cause-and-effect relationship. The precedent of ‘‘Cooties,”’ 
however, suggests the possibility that British military slang may have had some 
influence upon the popularity of ‘‘Jinks.”’ 

No extensive study of American playground language has been made, but 
it seems probable that the language of American children is more homogeneous 


22 Mitford M. Mathews, ed., A Dictionary of Americanisms on Historical Principles (Chicago, 
1951). 

23 Albert Parry, Garrets and Pretenders, A History of Bohemianism in America, tev. ed. (New 
York, 1960), 217-218. 

24 William A. Craigie and James R. Hulbert, eds., A Dictionary of American English on Histort- 
cal Principles (Chicago, 1942), vol. 3. 

25 Partridge, vol. 2. 

26 Reader's Digest (February, 1941), 92. 
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than that of their British counterparts. The mobile American population and the 
often revised American school attendance boundaries may have created a rela- 
tively national web of influences and fewer enduring localisms than exist in Britain. 


Canal Zone College 
Balboa, Canal Zone 
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